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e Forget the mill once in a while—and go fishing! There’s 
nothing better to refresh a man and send him back to his 
job with new vim and vigor. | : 

Stein-Hall starches, dextrines and gums help make it pos- 
sible for you to respond to that urge to “get away from it 
all”. They let you forget about your sizing, printing and 
finishing problems. In fact, when it comes to giving relax- 
ation and peace cf mind, they’re almost as good as a fishing 
trip all by themselves. 

So go fishing if you like. You'll have a better time know- 
ing that Stein-Hall products will be working smoothly and 
efficiently while you are away. 

P.S.—If you aren’t yet using Stein-Hall starches, dextrines 

or gums, wouldn’t it be a good idea to become better ac- 
“quainted now? | 
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Spinning Tests and Related 


Fiber Studies’ 


By Malcolm £. Campbell 


Senior Cotton Technologist U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


UR technical spinning and fiber researches, as some 

of you know, are in the Buréau of Agricultural 

Economics, and constitute a part of the broad 
Federal State Cotton Research Program being conducted 
by several bureaus of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in co-operation with the various cotton-producing 
States. Cotton manufacturers not infrequently say that 
our Department helps the cotton producers and does not 
do anything for the manufacturers. But I hope to show 
you, among other things, that by assisting the farmer to 
grow better cotton, the work is also benefiting the manu- 
facturer; and a little later a number of developments from 
our technical investigations will be mentioned which we 
believe are of direct value not only to the cotton textile 
industry in general, but to the cotton mill men in parti- 
cular. 

Cotton breeders have often demonstrated that by cross- 
ing and selecting they can control to a remarkable degree 
the size, shape, and fruiting habits of the cotton plant, 
and the quality of the lint. It is frequently asserted by 
them that, given the requisite time, they can produce a 
cotton that will fit closely a given set of specifications. 
. Accordingly, in an effort to bring forth superior var- 
ieties of cotton that will appeal to manufacturers as well 
as to producers, breeders frequently ask the question, 
“What qualities of cotton do spinners want?’ At first 


glance this is a simple and easy question, for which an 
adequate answer ought to be readily available. But un- 
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fortunately this is not the case. Successful cotton manu- 
facturers devote considerable attention to the cottons they 
buy, and they usually make their selections with care. 
In nearly all cases, however, the selections are made on 
the basis of the cotton classer’s grade and staple ap- 
praisal and on a consideration of the character of the 
cotton. Official standards are available for grade and 


.staple length but no official standards exist for character. 


Cotton character is extremely difficult. to judge consis- 
tently and at the present time and with our present state 
of knowledge, it is practically impossible to describe it 
accurately. Spinners often have types representing cot- 
tons that have proved satisfactory for their particular re- 
quirements, but they are seldom able to describe in terms 
of fundamental fiber properties just what these types have 
in them that makes them satisfactory. Consequently, 
only limited information is available concerning the im- 
portance of the different fiber properties as they influence 
the manufacturing performance of the cotton or the 
utility of the manufactured product. 

Thus it is apparent that the question asked by the 
breeder is not easy to answer. Before we can reply, we 
must, on the one hand, develop practical and adequate 
means for measuring the various physical properties of 
the fibers; and we must, on the other hand, find out how 
and to what extent these individual fiber properties and 
combinations of them affect the manufacturing perform- 
ance and the properties of the yarns and fabrics. Evi- 
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dently, therefore, in any well-rounded program of investi- 
gation of cotton quality, there must be some provision for 
making these measurements of the physical properties of 
the fibers, of the spinning quality and of the utility of 
the cotton. 

The Department’s cotton-quality program has been 
designed and developed with this thought primarily in 
mind. Included in the group of laboratories in which 
work is being done on the same problems and in many 
instances on the same samples, are physical, chemical, 
x-ray, microscopic and color laboratories in Washington; 
spinning and testing laboratories at Clemson, S. C.; fiber, 
spinning, and testing laboratories at College Station, 
Texas; and ginning laboratories at Stoneville, Miss. 
Through close co-operation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, samples of cotton of known variety and of 
known planting, growth, and harvesting history are made 
available for these researches. It is essential to have this 


information if we are to explain the reasons for certain’ 


fiber and spinning differences observed. in the laboratories. 
For, before we can produce consistently better cotton 
that meets the spinners’ requirements, we must know pre- 
cisely in terms of fiber properties. what it is that makes 
the good cottons good, and the bad cottons bad. 


Laboratory Clinics 


Our laboratories might be likened to a clinic which 
makes examinations of athletes in an effort to explain why 
they excel in certain sports. For example, one may want 
to learn what characteristics a high jumper possesses that 
enable him to clear the bar at 6 ft. 8 in. Accordingly, he 
is measured from head to foot, his blood pressure is 
measured, his lung capacity is tested, he is subjected to a 
metabolism test, he is examined with x-ray, and so on. 
The result of all these tests are compared with averages 
of similar tests obtained from large numbers of people, 
and conclusions are drawn as to what characteristics 
enable the high jumper to be outstanding in his perform- 
ance. An examination of his history may help to explain 
why he happens to posses these characteristics. 

Similarly, in our laboratories we find a sample of 1 
inch cotton that is spun into 22s carded warp yarn with 
a skein strength of 115 pounds. What does this cotton 
‘posses that enables it to produce such strong yarn? The 
fibers are tested for length and length variability, 
strength, fineness on both geometrical and mass _ bases, 
and degree of cell wall-development. The sample may 
be subjected to chemical tests, including fluidity, copper 
number, and methylene blue absorption, and it may be 
studied under polarized light and with x-ray. The results 
of these studies are compared with data accumulated 
-from large numbers of cottons of the same staple length. 
Somewhere along the line, one or more of the charac- 
teristics of the cotton are almost sure to be found to be 
outstanding, and to them may be attributed the high spin- 
ning performance. Lastly, the case history of the sample 
is examined to see whether the presence of any unusual 
characteristics can be accounted for. 

At this point let us consider briefly some of these tests 
for hber quality that we are using. 

Fiber-length measurements are being made with the 
use of the Suter-Webb cotton-fiber sorter, a development 
from our fiber laboratories in Washington, patented in 
the name of the public. With this device and a series of 
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standardized manipulations, and accurate picture is ob- 
tained of the percentage distribution of the different 
lengths of fiber in the sample, calculated on a weight 
basis. This method permits the fractionation of samples 
according to length and the making of other fiber tests 
on sub-samples throughout the length array. 

Strength is determined by breaking a bundle of fibers 
that has been carefully prepared under a standardized 
procedure. To prepare the bundle, the fibers in a small, 
well-mixed sample are carefully combed and wrapped 
under a known tension with sewing thread. This bundle 
is then gripped by jaws of special design in a tensile test- 
ing machine, and the breaking load is determined. This 
method has several advantages over the more common 
practice of breaking large numbers of fibers individually, 
and it is believed that the results possess greater signi- 
ficance. Tensile strengths of American cotton usually 
range from 60,000 to.90,000 pounds per square inch cross 
section, and strengths in excess of 100,000 pounds per 
square inch have been obtained in tests of Sea Island 
cotton. 

Two tests for fiber fineness are being used at present in 
our laboratories. One involves the determination of the 
average weight per inch of the fibers in a sample, by 
counting out and weighing 200 fibers from each length 
group of an array. Tests made in our laboratories have 
given results ranging from 2.3 micrograms per inch for 


Sea Island cotton to 12.7 micrograms per inch for Garo 


Hill, a coarse Indian variety. Most American upland 
varieties fall between 4.0 and 6.0 micrograms per inch. 
(A microgram is one millionth of a gram, or about one 
twenty-eigth-millionth of an ounce.) : 

In the second test for fineness, enlarged photomicro- 
graphs of cross sections of fibers are prepared, and 
measurements of the cross-sectional areas of the fibers 
and their lumens are made with a planimeter. Work in 
connection with this test is now being directed at the 
preparation of standard photographs, with which the pro- 
jected images of samples to be tested can be compared. 

The degree of cell-wall development, sometimes spoken 
of as “maturity” is found by examining under a micro-. 
scopegroups of 100 cotton fibers drawn from each length 
group in the array. To aid in distinguishing the different 
types of fibers, they are treated with an 18 per cent solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide. This treatment makes the 
thick-walled fibers straighten out and lose their convolu- 
tions, whereas the thin-walled ones retain their convolu- 
tions. ‘The fibers are classified as thick or thin-walled 
according to the ratio of lumen width to wall thickness, 
and the proper weighted figure for the whole sample 
determined. 

The routine work of the chemical laboratories includes 
the making of moisture tests and determination of wax 
content, fluidity, and copper number, among other things. 
In addition, this work, together with the x-ray studies in 
Washington and the microscopic investigations being car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry at Raleigh, N. 
C., is yielding new and valuable information in regard to 
the origin, growth development, and internal structure of 
cotton fibers. 

Color measurements constitute another important phase 
of the work of these laboratories. Naturally of much 
assistance in calibrating the grade standards, and in 
measuring precisely this factor of grade, color tests are 
also useful in indicating quality deterioration caused by 
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exposure to rain, frost and other elements. 

Thus we have a very brief picture of some of the work 
that is being done to study cotton quality in the Depart- 
ment’s various technical laboratories. It should be em- 
phasized, however, thot no one fiber property ought to be 
viewed as an unvarying index of cotton quality. The 
cotton with the longest or strongest or finest fibers, or the 
smallest proportion of thin-walled fibers, does not always 
produce the strongest yarn or serve better than another 
cotton for a particular purpose. In the first place, there 
are numerous interactions among the several properties, 
that produce varying effects and that are difficult to pre- 
dict. In the second place, the different uses to which the 
manufactured products are to be put require different 
combinations of properties. That is, a cotton which is 
best for a balloon fabric because of the high strength of 
its yarns may not be desirable for terry towelling, which 
requires a fluffy, resilient yarn. To revert to our analogy 
of a few moments ago, the physical characteristics that 
we believe are needed for a record-breaking high jumper 
would not necessarily serve very well for a weight lifter or 
marathon runner. | 


It follows that no one fiber test can give a measure of 
the over-all spinning value of a cotton. We receive many 
letters from persons who seem to feel that the polarizing 
microscope, or the x-ray machine, or the Chandler bundle 
tester will, by itself, give a complete picture of the spin- 
ning performance and the utility of a sample. That this 
is not true is clear when the function of the particular 
fiber test is understood and the importance of a number 
of different fiber properties is appreciated. To obtain a 
reliable measure of the over-all spinning value of a cotton 
it is necessary to subject it to a spinning or manufacturing 
test. This usually consists of spinning the sample into 
yarns and possibly twisting them into cords or knitting or 


weaving them into cloth, and testing the product thus 


made. This test has been employed for many years, and 
is familiar to all mill men. 


Many people have an erroneous impression of the spin- 
ning test, in that they believe it is the complete solution 
of the problem of measuring cotton quality. They be- 
lieve it is a simple matter to determine what a cotton 
really is and can do, just by making it perform. This 
would probably be true if we had the time, patience, 
money, and the quantity of cotton to test it out over a 
wide range of conditions. As this is out of the question, 
we must usually be content with one complete test, 
carefully conducted under conditions (that is, organiza- 
tion, speeds, and settings) that are as nearly typical as 
possible of those under which it would be manufactured 
in a commercial plant. 


One of the difficulties here lies in the fact that it is not 
always easy to determine what part of the results of a 
spinning test is a reflection of the particular manufac- 
turing set-up that is employed, and what part reflects the 
true quality of the cotton. It is as though a research 
physician wishes to compare the efficacy of a number of 
different serums by injecting them into a number of 
people. The nature of the reactions which result will be 
determined to some degree, at least, by the different 


physical characteristics and condition of the persons re- 


ceiving the several injections. No two persons are alike. 
In the case of spinning tests, it can be shown that the 
possible combinations of machine speeds, settings, and 
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drafts that can be used for one cotton are practically 
infinite. Many of the variable factors exert a significant 
influence upon the results, and it is clear that without 
some knowledge of the reactions and interactions involv- 
ed, the results of a spinning test could easily become 
meaningless or even become misinformation. And mis- 
information, in most cases, is worse than no information 
at all. 


However, for a number of years the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has conducted a series of investiga- 
tions as a result of which the routine spinning technique 
now employed has been highly standardized and the data 
being obtained possess a relatively high degree of relia- 
bility and significance. Continued efforts are being ex- 
erted to improve still further the reliability and value oi 
spinning as a tool for cotton quality research. 


Lack of time prevents our considering, in anything 
more than a superficial way, the technique that we are 
employing in our spinning work. Described as briefly as 
possible, it consists of manufacturing into yarns and cords 
the sample of cotton in question, under controlled atmos- 
pheric and mechanical conditions. Twists and settings 
are selected with a view to producing the optimum quality 
of yarn and cord from the cotton. Tests of waste remov- 
ed at the various points, observations regarding the spin- 
ning behavior of the material, and tests of the strength, 
stretch, and uniformity of the products furnish the criteria 
by which the spinning value of the cotton is judged. 

In most spinning tests probably the greatest emphasis 
is given to the strength of the yarns spun. In the course 
of tests covering a considerable period of years, and a 
wide range of cottons with respect to staple length, grade, 
and point of origin, the Department has accumulated a 
large volume of data from which have been established, 
among other factors, the average relationships of count of 
yarn and staple length of cotton to strength of yarn. A 
comparison of the yarn strength obtained from the spin- 
ning of a particular cotton with this basis of comparison 
shows at once the relative position of the cotton in ques- 
tion, in the scale of strengths for its staple length. If the 
cotton falls out of line with what might be expected from 
a consideration of its staple length alone—that is, is either 
better or worse—an examination of the fiber data from 
the routine tests will frequently explain the cause or 
causes for the differences obtained. If not, more intensive 
and special fiber analyses are made in an effort to relate 
cause and effect. 


Similarly, there has been compiled the grade of- the lint 
and the proportion of each type of manufacturing waste 
for several hundred cottons tested in the Bureau’s co- 
operative laboratories. These data have proved useful as 
bench marks against which the results for the total and 
various types of waste of current spinning tests may be 
compared. If a cotton is out of line with respect to the 
quantity of any particular kind of waste for its grade, this 
procedure is useful in indicating the fact. 

In the early spinning tests it was customery to use at 
least a bale of cotton, and this quantity is still required 
as a minimum if the test is to be conducted in a commer- 
cial plant. In contrast, we need to have only about 40 
pounds of lint for a laboratory spinning test, where type 
and quantity of waste are major factors. Furthermore, 


when precise measurements of waste are not of major 
importance, as is the case with many varietal and breed- 
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ing comparisons, we can obtain adequate data from as 
little as 5 pounds of cotton, or even less in special in- 
stances, through the use of a technique recently developed 
in our laboratories. This improvement is particularly 
significant to cotton breeders, who can produce enough 
line from the first generation of a cross for a manufactur- 
ing test as now conducted, whereas formerly it required 
several years, and much labor and expense, to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of cotton for a test. 

Aside from the regular studies-in which the routine 
types of spinning tests are used the work of the spinning 
laboratories has necessarily included many special experi- 
ments and developmental projects. A brief mention of 
some of the findings of these studies might be of interest 
at this point. 
nected, but it is hoped that they will serve to show some- 
thing of the nature of the developments to which I refer. 

Tests have shown that the roll settings in the card 
room can be varied over a considerable range without 
making any noticeable change in the quality of the yarn 
spun. On regular draft spinning frames, however, the 
quality of the yarn is very sensitive to roll settings, and 
as many of you know, the best results are obtained when 
the rolls are set as closely as possible without producing 
an objectionable amount of cockling. 

The twist multiplier that gives the strongest warp yarn 
is dependent upon the staple length of the cotton, longer 
staples requiring lower multipliers to produce optimum 
strength, but is not dependent upon yarn count. An 
equation showing this relationship has been developed. 

Some carefully-conducted spinning tests involving three 
different staple lengths of cotton have shown the definite 
superiority of long draft spinning over regular draft, from 
the standpoint of strength and smoothness of yarn. 

A formula has been developed to show the expected 
skein strength of any count and any twist of carded yarn 
spun from any staple length between 34-inch and 114 
inches, when manufactured under the set-up in use at the 
spinning laboratories. 


_ Another formula has been developed, with which the 
strength of any yarn count may be predicted from the 
strength of a single count. This is also useful in correct- 
ing strengths to specified yarn counts in test work. 


A method has been developed which greatly simplifies 
and speeds up the analysis of charts made with the 
Moscrop single yarn or thread tester. 


A miniature slasher of an entirely new principle has 
been designed and constructed, with the use of which 
small test warps of approximately 800 ends, about 10 

_yards in length, and ready to be placed on the loom, can 
be prepared directly from spinning bobbins in a few min- 
utes. A special narrow loom permits the weaving of a 
‘few yards of fabric which can be removed and subjected 
to laboratory tests. 

The relative cleanliness and smoothness of cotton yarn 
is frequently as important as its strength. In order to 
have suitable standards against which to grade the ap- 
pearance of yarns spun in our laboratories, we have pre- 
pared a series of 20 boards of yarn. Photographs of 
natural size are provided, and the samples of yarn pro- 
duced in the course of our tests are graded against then. 
Earlier this year, these standards were adopted as tenta- 
tive by the American Society for Testing Materials. In 
the near future it is expected that series of these photo- 
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graphic yarn evenness standards can be purchased at a 
small cost from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
Washington. 

These and numerous other findings and developments 
of a similar nature have been obtained in an effort to 
make the Department’s spinning tests as reliable and 
effective as possible. It is planned to publish a number 
of these items as they may be of interest and value to 
manufacturers and laboratory workers. 

In a discussion of the cetton fiber and spinning work 
of the Department, mention should be made of the major 
studies that have been completed or are under way. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall attempt to describe briefly two or three 
of these studies that might be of special interest to those 
who spin American cotton. 

The first relates to what may eventually prove to be 
the Cinderella of the cotton kingdom—the Hopi Indian 
cotton. A few years ago, in an effort to study the in- 
fluence upon spinning quality of variations in the fiber 
array pattern of cotton, it was suggested by Dr. Webb 
that there might be some advantage in combing some Sea 
Island cotton, chopping up the sliver into definite short 
lengths, and spinning the resulting material as if it were . 
a naturally short cotton. This was done, and some val- 
uable information was derived on the question of length 
variability. But, the most striking result, and one which 
was not expected, was the fact that the yarns spun from 
the cut Sea Island fibers were so much stronger than those 
generally obtained with ordinary cottons of like staple 
Apparently, the only very unusual feature of 
these short fibers was that they were fine—that is, they 
had a very low fiber weight per inch. 

As it thus appeared that a low fiber weight might be a 
more desirable thing in cotton than had previously been 
thought, a search was made for a short, fine-fibered 
cotton. Such a cotton was found by members of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in its experimental plots in 
Arizona. Such cotton had been grown, spun and woven 
by the Hopi Indians, possibly for many generations. 
Several of the characteristics of the plants were undesir- 
able. Bolls shed heavily, and the gin turnout was low, so 
that the yield per acre was very limited. The lint was 
only 13/16 inch in staple—less than 7% inch—and yet 
laboratory tests showed that it was nearly as fine fibered 
as Sea Island. It did not impress most cotton classers 
favorably, but was described as weak, irregular, and 
wasty. 

A spinning test was conducted on a small quantity of 
the lint, and the results were analyzed. To our amaze- 
ment this 13/16-inch cotton produced yarns of a strength 
usually obtained from cottons of 1%-inch staple or longer. 
It was even spun, on an experimental scale only, of 
course, into 100s yarn, from single roving, with a draft of 
13.6. 


A cross of this short cotton with a longer stapled up- 
land variety produced a fine fibered lint of 144-inch staple 
that gave yarn strength ordinarily expected from 1'4-inch 
cotton. Since the spinning tests were conducted slightly 
more than 2 years ago, cotton breeders have given a great 
deal of attention to this material, and other spinning 
studies are planned for the near future. Apparently the 
fiber fineness can be built into the longer cotton, and the 
poor field and ginning performance can be brought into 
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Partial List of Those Attending the Summer 
Outing of the A. A. T. C. C. 


The following are among those registering at the Sum- 
mer Outing of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, held at Myrtle Beach, S. C., as de- 
scribed on Page 18: 

M. Albright, C. Scott Althouse, Earl Arthurs, L. : 
Atkins. 

Lee L. Baker, Johnny Baker, Joe M. Ballentine, Wyss 
L. Barker, Richard Beuning, S. L. Black, Perce Black- 
man, J. T. Bohannon, Jr., Jim Bolderson, Alvin Bolick, 
| M. Boyd, Robert A. Brice, C. K. Brooks. George Bry- 
ner, R. E. Buck, C. M. Butler, J. B. Button. 

C. F. Cady, M. M. Calhoun, Jr., B. J. Campbell, Hugh 
Causey, L. W. Cleveland, J. Lee Cline, H. B. Constable, 
D. L. Copenhag, James Cook, W. H. Curlee. 


W. A. Daniel, Henry Davis, T. C. Davis, W. B. Dick-. 
ens, I. F. Dimond, E. W. Dobbins, Harvid Dohner, Ed 


Durham. 

Paul Eaton, C. D. Ehrengart. 

W. F. Fancourt, Graham Fisher, Conrad Foster, John 
F. Frances. 

A. Henry Gaede, Frank Gaddy, Nash Gillis, A. T. 
Gleen, Charles B. Griffith, C. W. Ginter. 

George Hall, Jr., Jimmie Hamilton, W. D. Haney, Jr., 
J. R. Hardison, B. R. Harris, S. L. Hayes, John S. Heely, 
L. G. Hill, R. D. Hamerton, Geo. Howell, R. E. Howell, 
W.L. Hummel, John D. Hunter, Jim Henderson. 

J. W. Ivey. ; 

E. C. Jackson, C. Jack James, N. M. Johnston. 
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LeRoy Kennett, J. A. Kidd, L. W. Kitchen, W. N. 
Cline, Jr., E. W. Klumph. 

P. R. Lindsay, Nathan Long. 
_ J. E. MacDougall, R. Mallory, C. F. Martin, Fred 
Martins, Earle Mauldin, J. R. McAteer, J. S. McCarty, 
T. H: McKay, John L. McKee, Graham McNair, James 
M. Milers, Grady C. Miller, Fred C. Monday, J. L. 
Moore, J. E. Moore, Guy L. Morrison, Dyer S. Moss, 
C. C. Myers, 

Arthur Nebel, Thomas H. Nelson, Tom Nuckols. 

J. A. Okey, Chas. B. Ordway. 


I, J. Padgett, L. C. Parker, J. N. Parker, John Parker. 
Frank Patterson, W.R., Patton, W. I. Pickens, J. H. Pick- 
up, H. O. Pierce, Hugh Puckett. 


D. A. Quern, J. S. Quern. 


Frank V. Rapp, John B. Robertson, B. Ellis Royal, 
Irvin J. Royce, R. E. Rupp. 


J. D. Sandridge, John Scott, C. H. Schepoes, F. c. 
Scholler, C. A. Seibert, H. L. Siever. L. N. Silver, W. 
Sinis, Howard Smith, Clifford R. Smith. +. R. tg 
Bernard F. Smith, Y. Spencer, G. F. Spencer, F. E. 
Sprock, H. M. Sprock, J. W. Stallings, Ed Steere, R. H. 
Souther, F. P. Sumners, R. E. Sumner, H. D. Stead- 
man, F. E. Stuart. 


J. A. Thomas, A. R. Thompson, Jr., 
Douglas Tompkins, Sam Truett. 


O. L. Wagstaff, Irwin Walker, Robert Walker, Earl H. 
Walker, Ernest Walker, W. A. Walhar, P. G. Wear, J, T. 
West, Black Wilson, J. B. Wray, George Wright. 

J. L. Yates. 


Fred A. Tilson, 


DON’T TOLERATE --- EXTERMINATE |! | 


Rats, Roaches, Termites, Ants, Etc. can be Wotesauucied 
from your property at little cost 


These destructive pests do considerable damage each year to your 
stocks of merchandise, buildings, etc. 


Bonded Service Men — — Results Guaranteed 
NO CHARGE FOR INSPECTIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Over a Quarter Century Expertence 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. In 
511 South Tryon Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Offices: Asheville, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 


Durham, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Columbia, S$. C. Greenville, S$. C. Charleston, S. C. 
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Cotton Spinning Tests and Related Fiber 
Studies 


(Continued from Page 6) 


line with other cottons. When work with these factors 
reaches more advanced stages, it is planned to make a 
quantity of cotton available for tests by commercial mills. 

At present, work is going forward on spinning and fiber 
tests of cotton produced in what is called our “regional 
variety” studies, in co-operation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. This study was designed so as to show the 
influence of variety, soil, climate, and season on the fiber 
properties and spinning quality. Sixteen varieties of cot- 
ton have been produced in each of 14 different locations 
across the main Cotton Belt, for each of three successive 
crop years. In addition, in the Southwest seven varieties 
have been grown at four locations for the same three 
years. Tests of these cottons are going forward as rapid- 
ly as possible, and it is believed the results will give val- 
uable information as to the relative fiber properties and 
spinning quality of different varieties grown under a wide 
range of soil and climatic conditions. It should point to 
the best varieties to grow from the standpoint of both 
yield and quality, in various parts of the country. This 
information will be made available to agricultural ex- 
periment stations, extension workers, cotton breeders, mill 


owners, and others who are in a position to assist and 


encourage farmers in growing better cotton and to benefit 
from the production of it. 


This past season there were over 800 single-variety 
communities in this country, and according to the present 
outlook there will be even more this year. These com- 
munities are interested in producing better cotton. Ob- 
viously, the information obtained from the regional-var- 
iety studies will assist the cotton growers in these single- 
variety communities to grow the cotton that has the best 
spinning value for their growth conditions and for your 
textile requirements. In other words, the Department’s 
cotton quality program can be of real assistance to the 
cotton manufacturers, by encouraging the farmer to grow 


better cotton, and by helping them to select the varieties — 


that produce lint of the quality desired by the mills. It 
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Certain cotton manufacturers here and abroad have 
reported that they have experienced some difficulty in 
spinning cotton from our 1937 crop. Manufacturers of 
tire cord and mechanical fabrics who use cotton 1-1/16 
inch and longer have reported that they could not meet 
their specifications with the kind of cotton they had’ been 
using regularly during previous years. They have asked 
us, ‘How widespread is this trouble in the 1937 crop?” 
and ‘“‘How can we detect this poor quality before the cot- 
ton gets to our mills?’’ Also they have asked the more 
fundamental question, ““What causes this seasonal fluc- 
tuation in the quality level of the crop?” For, you will 
recall, it happened in 1931, and probably in earlier crops 
to some degree. 


This spring a project was begun in the Department’s 
laboratories to investigate the nature and extent of sea- 
sonal differences in cotton quality and to learn, if pos- 
sible, the causes for them, Fortunately, the three-year 
regional variety program included material from both the 
1936 and the 1937 crops, so that material for such a 
study was available. Tests were begun on samples of 
cotton representing two different varieties grown in 11 
different localities from North Carolina to West Texas, 
for both crop years. One of the cottons averaged just 
under one inch in staple, and the other ranged in length 
from 1-1/16 to 1-1/18 inches. Spinning tests have been 
completed on these samples and fiber tests are now being 
conducted on them. 


The findings of the spining tets of those samples, stated 
as briefly as possible, are as follows: The average skein 
strength of the yarns spun from the two varieties grown 
at the 11 locations was 8.1 per cent weaker for the 1937 
crop than for the 1936 crop. The longer variety de- 
creased 9.6 per cent, and the shorter, 7.0 per cent. There 
was a considerable difference in the relationship of the 
two crops at the various locations. At four locations, 
one or both of the varieties produced stronger yarns in 
1937 than in 1936. At one location, however, the two 
varieties in 1937 produced yarns that were respectively 
25 and 36 per cent weaker than the 1936 material. 

One of the varieties was consistently shorter in lenth in 
1937. After making suitable allowance for this difference 
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will be necessary, however, for the manufacturers to pro- —_ et adjusted strengths were we . per cent 
vide the material incentive to sustain the production of | W&4Xer for the 1937 cotton, as compared to fe 8 i. : 
these desirable cottons if the work is to yield lasting #thout this adjustment. The staple length of the other 


benefits. 
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“It means what my dad says 


4/ 


most of his Looms are— 


Right you are, Johnny — but your dad doesn't need to 
run obsolete looms. If he follows a step-by-step replace- 


ment plan he can have modern looms in a few years. & ms 


SMALLER STEPS The first thing he should do is to that in ten years he will have looms as up to date as any 
ARE EASIER | 


find out which of his looms are the mill in the country. If he makes sure to start with the worst 
laggards. He should then plan to 10%, he will get more than the average benefits from his 
replace them, 10% each year—so first investment. That, Johnny, is part of what is called 


APPLY THIS PRINCIPLE. 
To Youn Loom good management. 
REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


P.s. We will be glad to help your dad find out which are the laggards if he will write to us. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


ALLENTOWN, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. WORCESTER CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO.. PAWTUCKET, R.! 
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Personal News 


Charles Verner has accepted a position as assistant su- 
perintendent of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, $. C. He 
is a graduate of Clemson. 


Howard Jackson, designer at the Margrace Mill, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has been elected president of the Lions 
Club there. 


Fritz Zweifel, H & B American Machine Co., has 


been elected president of the Spartanburg, S. C. male 
chorus. 


P, C, Blackman, Jr., Rock Hill Printing and Finishing 
Co., recently made a hole-in-one on the Greenville (S. 
C.) Country Club Golf Course. He was using a 4-iron 
on a 179 yard hole. : 


J. W. Stuart has assumed his new duties as superin- 
tendent of the Trion Manufacturing Co. plant at For- 
syth, Ga. Mr. Stuart is widely known in Southern tex- 
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J. L. Brannan, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
Durham, N. C., is now overseer carding and spinning at 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. 


Power W. Bethea, Jr., a 1938 Clemson graduate in tex- 
tile engineering, has accepted a position with the Watts 
Mill at Laurens, S. C. He is a son of Assistant County 
Superintendent of Education Power W. Bethea of Green- 
ville, S. C. 


To Honor Callaway 


LaGrange, Ga.—-Honoring the late Fuller E. Callaway, 
Sr., founder of the Callaway Mills, memorial services 


will be held on Sunday, July 10, in several churches 


throughout the communities of the large number of units 
of the Callaway Mills. 


A. B. Carter To Legislature 


A. B. Carter, of Taylorsville, N. C., president of the 
Carter Mills at Taylorsville and Lincolnton, has received 
the nomination of the Democratic party for member of 
the State Legislature. 

Mr. Carter, who has been a popular and influential 
citizen of Taylorsville for a number of years, received a 
vote in the first primary, which was in excess of that of 
the two other candidates. 


New Machinery Concern 


Morganton, N. C.—The Southern Machine & Service 
Co. is a newly-established concern here which will pur- 
chase and sell machines for textile companies. The new 
concern is capitalized at $50,000. Ernest Walker, John 
A. Pons and P. V. Watlington, all of Morganton, spon- 
sored the establishment of the new concern. — 


McKissick Estate Appraised At $860,657 


Greenville, S. C.—The estate of the late A. F. Mc- 
Kissick, Greenville textile executive, was valued at $860,- 
657.22 in an appraisal filed in the office of Probate Judge 
Guy A. Gullick. 

Personal property, including $334,504 in cash, was 
appraised at $745,083.22 and real estate was valued at 
$115,574. In Mr. McKissick’s will, recently filed, his 
wife was named beneficiary, and in the event of her death, 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ellison S$. McKissick. 

Personal property included: 

Common stock in Alice Manufacturing Company 
valued at $311,729.20; preferred stock in the same com- 
pany valued at $75,800. 


Silk Producing in South Urged 


Memphis, Tenn.——Production of raw silk in the South 
to use labor no longer needed by the ailing cotton indus- 
try has been suggested by Robert Cohen, mid-South 
planter. 

Cohen pointed out that the silk-worm—contrary to 
popular belief—is not a tropical insect and actually at- 
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tains its best development between the temperatures of 
68 and 77 degrees. 


“A domestic sericulture industry (production of raw 
silk by raising silkworms) would give employment to 
many skilled workers,” Cohen said. ‘The farmer’s in- 
come would be increased on the average of $30 to $40 a 
month an acre for work that took. slightly more than half 
his time.”’ 


The Dixie planter further pointed out that cotton is 
“suffering seriously from over-production and low prices.” 
He said the diversion to sericulture from cotton planting 
would have a favorable effect not only upon cotton but 
tobacco and other Southern products. 


An extensive program, new government credit agencies 
and a high tariff on Japanese raw silk would be necessary 
for America to launch the industry successfully, he said. 


Textile Designs On Display 


Chapel Hill, N. C.—A study collection of more than 
40 original textile designs will be shown at the Person, 
hall art gallery of the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill until July 12. | 


OBITUARY 


G. O. GOODWIN 


Mooresville, N. C.—Garland O. Goodwin, 35, former- 
ly employed as purchasing agent at the Mooresville Cot- 
ton Mills, died June 22 as a result of injuries sustained 
in an automobile accident. Mr. Goodwin suffered from 
internal injuries. He had lived in. Mooresville for several 
years, living on the Coddle Creek Road several miles 
east of town. 


~ Goodwin was born in Durham, the son of Mrs. Ada 
Goodwin and the late Mr. Goodwin. He attended the 
Durham city schools. He came to Mooresville several 
years ago as purchasing agent for the mills. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, his wife, Mrs. Colein Rippy Good- 
win, two sons, Garland Jr. and Bill Goodwin, two broth- 
ers, Wallace Goodwin, a former Mooresville baseball 
player now of Hartford, Conn., and L. C. Goodwin of 
Durham, three sisters, Mrs. Clarine Newton of Durham, 
Mrs. Pauline Powell, of Durham, and Miss Marie Good- 
win of Durham. 


JOHN R. FEDERLINE, SR. 


Belton, C.—John R. Federline, Sr., 71, well known 
and respected Belton textile man, died June 20th follow- 
ing an illness of about three months. His_passing brings 
sorrow to a wide circle of friends and relatives. For the 
past 20 years he has been overseer of the spinning de- 
partment of the Belton Mills. He was born and reared 
in Laurel, Md., and the son of the late Richard A. and 
Elizabeth Able Federline, of that state. For practically 
all of his life he has been prominently connected with 
the textile industry, having held responsible positions 
with the Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville: the 
Pepperell Mills, the Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Company 
and others, 
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Training School Textile Plant Almost Ready 


The textile plant which has been established at Jack- 
son Training School, near Concord, N. C., by the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association is practically 


ready for use, it was learned from Hunter Marshall, Jr., 


executive secretary of the organization- 

Mr. Marshall said he went to the school a few days 
ago and looked over the ten acres of cotton the boys have 
planted. They will harvest this cotton when it is ready, 
take it to the textile plant, carry it through the various 
processes of manufacture, and then take it to the cutting 
room where they will cut their overalls and other gar- 
ments and prepare them for sewing. After this has been 
done, they will sew the garments. The result will be that 
the boys themselves will learn every process of making 
the clothes they wear. 3 

The plant has been well equipped through generosity 
of a number of Carolina manufacturers and has been 
planned with the aid of machinery experts. Bovs at the 
training school are very much interested in the prospects 
of learning the textile industry and the manufacturers 
responsible for the plant believe these boys will be greatly 
benefited by the opportunity to learn a job before they 
leave the school. 

A wide loom and one or two other pieces of equipment 
are needed to complete ‘the furnishing of the plant, Mr. 
Marshall said. However, he expects to have these in a 
few days. 


Cotton Worm Devastating Egypt's Fields 


Cairo, Egypt.—The cotton worm has virtually destroyed 
Egypt’s cotton crop, according to a U. P. report. The 
Agricultural Ministry says the attack of the insect pests 
this year was the worst in Egypt’s history. More than a 
million and a half workers are fighting to save the small 
remnant that remains of the crop. 


American Cyanamid To Construct Two Plants 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation has pur- 
chased a site on the terminal railway of the Alabama 
State Docks Commission in Mobile, Ala., for the con- 
struction of a chemical -plant. | 

Construction of the first unit of the plant will start 
immediately and the chief product will be Sulphate of 
Alumina, which is used for water purification and in the 
manufacture of paper. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation has a 
large number of customers in the Mobile area and this 
plant will serve that trade. : 

This Company has also procured a tract of land at 
savannah, Ga., on which to build a plant for the manu- 
facture of miscellaneous heavy chemicals, including Sul- 
phate of Alumina. 


South Not Area of Low Wages 


An emphatic and convincing answer to recent charges 
that the South is an area of low wages, a section whose 
industrial population exists in virtual economic slavery, 
is contained in a survey of U. S. Department of Com- 
merce figures made by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation of South Carolina and just released. 

Summary figures of the study showed that for each 
dollar added to the value of cotton manufactures during 
the manufacturing process by the Southern employee, 
63.7 cents were returned to him in wages. In Northern 
cotton manufacturing, only 51.6 cents of each dollar add- 
ed by manufacture was returned in wages. : 

In compiling the figures the association selected all 
cotton manufacturing states, both North and South, in 
which total wages paid for the year, as listed by the 
Department of Commerce, came to one million dollars or 
more. Nine Southern states and nine Northern states 
met this qualification. | 

Ranking the states according to the portion of the 
value added by the worker returned to him in wages, the 
survey showed that of the first eight states only 
one Northern state was included. 

Of the major cotton manufacturing states-—-states in 
which total wages paid for the year were shown to be 
more than $10,000,000—South Carolina led the nation, 
returning in wages 68.2 cents of each dollar its workers 
added during the manufacturing process. The South 
Carolina figure was 10.6 cents above the average for the 
18 states, 4.5 cents above the Southern average, and 16.6 
cents higher than the average for the Northern states. 

Virginia led all states listed, with 73.7 cents returned, 
but her total annual wages for the year were $36,000,- 
000 below those of South Carolina cotton manufactures. 

Complete figures, by states included in the survey, 
showing cents returned to the employee out of each dollar 
he added to the value of the product, were as follows: 


Cents 
Southern States 63.7 
Northern States 51.6 
Virginia . 73.7 
South Carolina . 68.2 
New Hampshire 64.4 
Georgia 62.7 
North Carolina 62.2 

Mississippi 61.9 
Tennessee 61.8 
Massachusetts 61.4 
Texas - 61.2 
Connecticut 60.9 
Maine 58.7 
Pensylvania - 
Maryland _ 54.1 
Rhode Island §2.1 
Illinois 41.7 
New Jersey 34.7 
New York 32.5 


Mills Helped By U. S. Buying 


More than 20,000,000 yards of cotton textiles of va- 
rious classes: were sold by mills in the Southeast, princi- 
pally the Carolinas, to the Federal Government after bids 
were accepted in Washington, it was learned from the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 

The report said a total of 54,807,800 yards were 
bought by the government in its effort quickly to reduce 
burdensome cotton mill inventories by making heavy 
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purchases for relief purposes. A total of 45 companies 
shared in the mass transaction, of which 15 are situated 
in Southern States. 


- Among the Southern mills receiving orders were the 
following: 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, 550,000 yards birdseye; 
Pee Pee Mig. Co., Rockingham, 13,221 yards covert; 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 118,700 yards covert; 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville, 384,300 yards 
chambray; Cone Export & Commission Co., 596,300 
yards bleached terry toweling; Laurel Mills, in Missis- 
sippi, 97,700 yards unbleached muslin; Lane Cotton 
Mills, 313,400 yards and 222,800 yards of colored twill 
suitings: Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 170,100 yards 
gingham checks, 32-inch; Entwistle Mfg. Co., 11,700 
yards plaids; Lane Cotton Mills, 1,300,100 yards shrunk 
denim. 

‘Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. 
yards 36-inch chambray; Hesslein & Co., operators of 
several mills in the South, 662,600 yards 36-inch cham- 
bray; Lane Cotton Mills, 3,778,100 yards unshrunk 
denim, 2.20; Lane Cotton Mills, 127,000 yards unshrunk 
denim, 2.40; Eagle — Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 84,- 
600 yards ten-ounce whipcord; Texas Textile Mills, 143,- 
400 yards whipcord; Cone Export & Commission Co., 
380,300 yards 9.5-ounce whipcord; Cone Co., 348,300 
yards shrunk cottonade suiting; Lane Mills, 83,800 yards 
shrunk cottonade suitings; Cone Co., 585,100 yards, and 
Lane Co., 290,400 yards, unshrunk cottonade suiting; 
Hesslein & Co., 120,000 yards, and Texas Mills, 306,200 
yards, hickory stripes. 

Camperdown Co., 93,200 yards and Riverside & Dan 
River, 451,400 yards chambray; Lane Mills, 858,900 
yards unshrunk cotton tweed suiting; Pee Dee Co., 403,- 
800 yards and Lane Mills, 800 yards shrunk cotton tweed 
suiting; Eagle & Phenix, 962,200 yards outing flannel, 
white; Eagle & Phenix, 398,300 yards and 400,000 yards 


dark colors, outing flannel; Hesslein & Co., 47,200 vards, 


and Pepperell Mfg. Co., 285,000 yards unbleached sheet- 
ing; Cone Co., 448,200 yards and Eagle & Phenix, 261,- 
100 and 415,900 yards unshrunk whipcords. 

Eagle & Phenix, 288,300 yards; Lane Mills, 474,600 
yards, Sibley Cotton Mills, Augusta, 195,300 vards, 
shrunk khaki twill; Riverside & Dan River, 1,200,000 
yards broadcloth; 
broadcloth. 


Belmont Gets Two New Plants 


Belmont, N. C.—According to an announcement made 
by Henry A. Lineberger, secretary and treasurer of the 
Knit Products Corporation, manufacturers of ladies’ full- 
fashioned silk hose, a new industry, the Belmont Throw- 
ing Corporation, has been organized and incorporated for 
$200,000. The building will be erected here immediately. 

An organization meeting of the stockholders was held 
recently and the board of directors was elected, as fol- 
lows: A. C. Lineberger, J. Harold Lineberger, R. B. 
Suggs, J. M. Hatch and Henry A. Lineberger. The offi- 
cers of the company were elected with A. C. Lineberger, 
president; J. Harold Lineberger, vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer; J. M. Hatch, second vice-president; 
Henry A. Lineberger, secretary and treasurer. 


C., 2,000,000 . 


Pepperell Co., 29,400 yards white ~ 


_ cotton-quality research program. 
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The building will cost about $40,000, and the latest silk 
throwing equipment will be installed. The W. 5. Lee 
Engineering Corporation of Charlotte has. been engaged 
to draw up the plans, and work on the building will be 
started at once, according to information received from 
R. B. Suggs, of the building committee. 

The Belmont Throwing Corporation will employ 100 
persons, 75 per cent of whom will be girls, it was stated. 
The management will be under Henry A. Lineberger, sec- 
retary and treasurer. It is understood that George W. 
Brooks of Burlington has been selected as superintendent, 
and that he will move his family here shortly. 

Mr. Lineberger also announced the organization of the 
Belmont Box Company, Inc., for $50,000, for the man- 
ufacture of hosiery boxes, stating that work has already 
begun on this most recent industry in Belmont. The 
plant will manufacture boxes, not only for local hosiery 
mills, but for mills throughout this section. 

Officers of the Belmont Box Company are A. C. Line- 
berger, president; Joseph W. Lineberger, vice president 
and assistant treasurer; J. M. Hatch, second vice-presi- 
dent; Henry A. Lineberger, secretary and treasurer, with 
T. P. Bane as superintendent. 


Cotton Spinning Tests and Related Fibe 
Studies 
(Continued from Page 8) 


variety was not less in 1937 than in 1936, and so the 9.6 
per cent decrease in the strength of its yarns must have 
been due to factors other than length. It is expected that 
the fiber studies now under way will furnish the informa- 
tion needed to explain the major points which these spin- 
ning tests have brought to the surfce. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that while these 
tests showed a distinct and important seasonal effect, 
there are also strong indications of place and varietical 
effects. Studies are being made of detailed weather data 
recorded throughout the two cotton seasons at each sta- 
tion, and an effort is being made +o correlate these data 
with the spinning results. It is not expected that the 
whole problem of these mysterious off-quality years will 
be solved as a result of this one study, but we are con- 
fident that it will throw important light on the problem 
and that the solution will eventually be forthcoming. 

I have attempted to show you something of the nature 
of the Department’s spinning investigations and it is 
hoped that I have made clear the point that both fiber 
and spinning studies are necessary in any well-rounded 
One is not of much 
value without the other. Nothing has been said about the 
Department’s ginning investigations and the use to which . 
the spinning tests are put in evaluating the results of 
these studies. A discussion of this work would involve 
the technical aspects of ginning and is outside the scope 
of this paper. 

In closing, may I extend to each of you a cordial invi- 
tation to visit our fiber laboratories in Washington, our 
co-operative spinning and testing laboratories at Clemson 
College, South Carolina, and at Texas A. & M. College, 
at College Station Texas, and our ginning laboratories at 
Stoneville, Mississippi. I believe that you will be in- 


terested in seeing the facilities and the work at first hand. 
and in discussing matters of mutual interest with mem- 
bers of the laboratory staffs. 
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The Joker in Wages and Hours Law 


The recently enacted Wages and Hours Law 
was supposed to provide a fixed minimum wage 
of 25 cents per hour for the first year, 30 cents 
per hour for the next six years and 40 cents per 
hour thereafter. 


An examination of the law discloses the fact 
at any time after 120 days from the effective 
date of the law, a minimum wage can be estab- 
lished at any point above 25 cents per hour, up 
to and including 40 cents per hour, regardless of 
the fixed minimum wages of 25 cents and 30 
cents per hour as set in the law. 


This special minimum wage can be established 
by an order of the Administrator following the 
recommendation of an Industry Committee, act- 
ing in accordance with the procedure and ma- 
chinery set up under the Act. It would be pos- 
sible for the Administrator to appoint an Indus- 
try Committee; set it to work; receive its rec- 
ommendations for a special minimum wage; and 
be prepared to issue an order for such wage by 
the time the minimum wage sections of the law 
become effective, or shortly thereafter. 


The Act further provides that when an Indus- 
try Committee is convened it shall take up the 
question of the minimum wage rate or rates to 
be fixed for the industry it represents, and that 
such committee shall recommend to the Admin- 
istrator the highest minimum wage rates for the 
industry which it determines, having due regard 
to economic and competitive conditions, will not 
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substantially curtail employment. Such Industry 
Committee also shall recommend reasonable 
classifications within an industry, and a mini- 
mum wage rate to apply thereto, so long as such 
rate will not substantially curtail employment in 
the classification, and will not give a competitive 
advantage to any group in the industry. Such 
classifications and minimum wage rates may not 
be made solely on a regional basis, but an Indus- 
try Committee must consider competitive con- 
ditions as affected by transportation, living con- 
ditions and production costs, and wages estab- 
lished for work of like or comparable character 
by either collective labor agreements or by em- 
ployers who voluntarily maintain minimum wage 
standards. No classification is permitted on the 
basis of age or sex. 

In view of the announced fact that the policy 
will be to reach as rapidly as is economically 
feasible, without substantially curtailing em- 
ployment, the objective of a universal minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour, and also, in view of 
the fact that the Administrator has power to 
discharge any Industry Committee which does 
not make a report in accord with his wishes and 
may appoint another and more obedient Indus- 
try Committee and may repeat that process until 
he obtains the recommendations which he or 
Madame Perkins or John L. Lewis desire, the — 
joker in the Wages and Hours Law may be used 
to invalidate the agreement made with Southern 
Congressmen and Senators when the bill was 
permitted to pass. 

The maximum hour provisions of the law may 
not be altered by the Industry Committee, and 
as far as the textile industry is concerned max- 
imum hours are fixed at 44 hours per work-week 
for the first year; 42 hours for the second year 
and 40 hours after the second year, with the pro- 
vision that longer hours may be worked if a rate 
not less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate is paid. 


Government Goods Below Cost 


The Government recently placed orders for 
cotton goods which totaled over 60,000,000 
yards, but if our information is correct, most of 
the orders were taken at prices below cost of 
production. | | 

We are told that certain selling agents made 
no real effort to obtain satisfactory prices and 
that some of them openly stated that they ex- 
pected to book the business for their mills at less 
than the cost of production. 

It is not on record, however, that any selling 
agents accepted orders without asking for a com- 
mission for themselves. 
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Hitler vs. Roosevelt 


We may not like the attitude of Hitler and 
may think that we have a much better form of 
Government, but there is an old saying that “‘the 
proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.” 

We should be willing to face the facts and 
compare the accomplishments of Hitler plus 
Goering with those of Roosevelt plus Corcoran 
and Cohen. 

The operating deficits of the six great powers 
since 1930 have been: 


United: States 000 
Great Britain ................... 2,500,000,000 
‘000, 000,000 


Germany, operating with a deficit of $1,500,- 
000,000, while the United States goes in the hole 
$20,000,000,000 and will add more this year, 
scores one for Hitler. 

The unemployed in the United States are now 
estimated at 11,500,000, or slightly more than 
when Roosevelt began to spend immense funds 
as a sure cure for unemployment. 

A recent report from Germany says: 


The number of employed persons in Germany has risen 
from 12,300,000 to 20,500,000 during five years of na- 
tional socialism. Unemployed now number 338,000 and 
of these only 37,000 are regarded as employable. 

Nazi Germany considers itself confronted by an inade- 
‘quate labor reserve, and effective July Ist, a new law 
orders all German men and women to serve for short 
terms in any job assigned to them by the State. 


We have built up a deficit of $20,000,000,000 
and taught our people that the Government owes 
them a living. 

Germany has spent $1,500,000,000 and finds 
so little unemployment and such a scarcity of 
workers that it is forced to enact a law under 
which it can draft labor and force the idle to 
work. 

We may curse Hitler for some of the things 
he has done but it is embarrassing to compare 
progress in Germany under Hitler and Goering 
with progress in the United States under Roose- 
velt, Corcoran and Cohen. | 


An Ancient Wages and Hours Law 


When President Roosevelt’s commission goes 
to England to study labor laws they will find 
that that country has had them for almost 400 
years. 


_ The Statute of Laborers enacted in 1562 reads 
as follows: 


TEATILE 15 


All artificers and laborers being hired for wages by the 
day or week shall, betwixt the mids of the months of 
March and September, be and continue at their work and 
not depart until betwixt 7 and 8 o'clock at night, except 


it be in the time of breakfast, dinner or drinking, the 


which time at the most shall not exceed two hours and a 
half in a day, that is to say, at every drinking half an 
hour, for his dinner one hour ,and for his sleep when he 
is allowed to sleep, the which is from the midst of May 
to the midst of August, half an hour; and all the said 
artificers and laborers betwixt the midst of September and 
the midst of March shall be and continue at their work 
from the spring of the day in the morning until the night 
of the same day, except it be in time afore appointed for 
breakfast and dinner, upon pain to lose and forfeit one 
penny for every hour’s absence, to be deducted and de- 
faulked out of his wages that shall so offend. 


Employment was, however, by the year, while 
wages were regulated by frequent meetings of 
justices, who were given powers to prescribe 
wages, which according to the law were: 


“to yield unto the hired person both in time of scarcity 
and in time of plenty a convenient proportion of wages.” 


The above law remained in effect for more 
than 200 years. 


A Cycle Either Way 


The following is taken from a sales letter sent 
out by a machinery agent: 


When someone stops selling 
Someone stops making; 
When someone stops making, 
Someone stops working; 
When someone stops working, 
Someone stops earning; 
When someone stops earning, 

Someone stops buying. 


When someone starts selling 
Someone starts making; 
When someone starts making, 
Someone starts working; 
When someone starts working, 
Someone starts earning: 
When someone starts earning, 
Someone starts buying. 


Labor Board Jobs 


There are approximately seventy attorneys on 
the payroll of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and all but two of these are members of a 
union in sympathy with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. And as you may have 


heard, Little Llewie Lewis is head of that organ- 
ization.—The Capital Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury. Massachusetts 


In New York 
Time Is IMportAnt 


If convenience is as impor- 
tant to you as it is to hun- 
dreds of other visitors to 
New York . . You, too, will 
make The Vanderbilt your 
New York headquarters. 
Close to important business 
and social centers. Transpor- 
tation facilities to any partof 
Manhattan just outside the 
door. Cool, spacious rooms 
.. Modern in every detail. 


from $4 single—86 double 


VANDERBILT HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET, N. Y. 


June 30, 1938 


Mill News 


Fort Miit, S. C.—Gastonia Brush Co. is repairing the 
card flat brushes for the Fort Mill plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills. 


S. C.—Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle 
Co. is overhauling the steel rolls, flyers and spindles for 
the Marlboro Cotton Mills at McColl, S. C. 


HARTWELL, Ga.—The Nancy Hart Manufacturing Co., 
has resumed operations after having been closed down for 
five months, according to an announcement made here: 
Sixty operatives are on the pay roll, manufacturing be- 
tween 175 to 200 dozen pairs of pants daily. Within a 
month 100 workers will be on the pay roll with full-time 
in the manufacture of more pants, oificials stated 


VALDESE, N. C.—A newly organized industry, the 
John-Massey Co., has gotten well into production with 
an output of approximately 3,000 dozen pairs of hose 
weekly. The city’s newest: industry is engaged in the 
manufacture of infants’ and children’s hose. At present 
the production includes unfinished .mercerized cotton, 
rayon and silk goods and is said to be the only mill of 
its kind in this section. 

J. Frank Verrault and Erwin M. Williams have the 
new knitting mill under their management. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—-Bryant Elctric Repair Co., Inc., 
625-27 East Franklin Avenue of Gastonia, announces 
that they have sold to the Long Shoals Cotton Mill at 
Lincolnton, N. C., motors and control for electrifying 
their mill. This mill, which has changed over from rope 
drive to motor drive, has had the work completed. They 
installed three waterwheel drive generators. These gen- 
erators, along with one generator, driven by a Diesel en- 
gine, supply enough power for this plant for about two- 
thirds time operation. Additional power when required, 
is purchased from the Duke Power Co. | 


RAMSEUR, N. C.—General contract for construction 
of a full fashioned hosiery plant for the Ramseur Hosiery 
Mills, incorporated, has been awarded to C. M. Guest 
and Sons, of Greensboro, it was learned from Romeo H. 
Guest, vice president and treasurer of the contracting 


firm. 


The new plant, which is to be completely air condi- 
tioned, will be of glass block construction and will be 
erected at a cost of $60,000, Mr. Guest said. When the 
machinery is installed the total investment will amount 
to about $300,000. The structure is expected to be 
ready for the installation of machinery in the early Fall. 

About 300 persons will be employed in the plant. It 
will be on the highway between Ramseur and Siler City 


and will cover an area of 20,000 square feet. Plans for 


the building were drawn by H. V. Biverstein, mill archi- 

tect and engineer, of Charlotte. | 
D. B. McCrary, of Asheboro, is president of Ramseur 

Hosiery Mills, incorporated. 
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Mill News 


FItzGERALD, Ga.—The Fitzgerald Cotton Mills posted 
notice Friday that the mills will close July 1 due to lack 
of orders, for an indefinite period. J. H. Mayes, vice 
president and manager, announced the closing. The 
mill employs more than 350 workers. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C—Charles L. Amos, president and 
treasurer of the Melrose Hosiery Mills, declares 12 new 
“Reading” full-fashioned machines have been bought, 
costing about $11,500 each, to be installed in a full-fash- 
ioned hosiery unit which has been under construction on 
‘Kivett drive. This new plant is an extension of the Mel- 
rose, which is to produce full-fashioned hosiery for the 
first time. The present plant continues to operate as 
usual, 

Mr. Amos said the new building was being constructed 
- to house 26 machines and would measure 116 by 150 feet. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The new operating company, the 
Raleigh Mills Co., formerly the old Caraleigh Mills, 
located near here, within the next three years or more 
expects to employ more than 600 operatives. Work has 
been going forward here installing new looms and auxi- 
liary equipment in the present buildings for weaving oper- 
ations. Upholstery materials, plushes, casket coverings 
and other types of materials will be manufactured, with 
the new operatives company scheduled to employ 300 
operatives at an early date. The new owners recently 
purchased the property for $25,000, according to the 
deed which was filed with the Wake County Register of 
Deeds. It is understood that Northern interests will 
operate the mills,although the names of the company 
personnel have been withheld. 


WINSTON SALEM, N. C.—A survey here reveals that 
the Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. has completed work on 
the construction of a new gray goods warehouse, which 
greatly increased the storage space for finished goods. 
The company has likewise completed the construction of 
an addition to the mill building. It was announced that 
the space which was formerly used for storage of gray 
goods and the finished goods, has been added to the sec- 
tions set aside for finishing, which has involved enlarging 
the bleaching and dyeing divisions as well as a new 
office. The capacity of the mill has been greatly in- 
creased as the result of the installation of modern bleach- 
ing and finishing equipment. 


STATESVILLE, 
the Cannon Manufacturing Co., the Paola Cotton Mill, 
the Statesville Cotton Mill and the Statesville Flour Mill, 
the Barium Springs Presbyterian Orphanage is to have 
a summer camp on the Catawba River, which is sche- 
duled to be ready for use by July 1. 

It is stated here that by the terms of the agreement 
made by the orphanage superintendent and N. B. Mills, 
trustee for the joint owners of the property, the orphan- 
age is to have use of the land for a camp for a ten-year 
period, with the provision that the owners, should they 
desire to sell the property or develop it at any time, may 
do so by giving the orphanage 60 days’ notice. 
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COMPANY HOUSES 


Here’s end-matched flooring at its best! Produced 
by the originators of Cottage and Bungalow Grades. 
Low first cost. Lays without waste. Low upkeep. 
Long wear. Meets FHA requirements. 


CREOSOTED AND ”“WOLMANIZED” LUMBER 


We also furnish choice Alabama Pine lumber includ- 
ing planking, decking, flooring and timbers, pres- 
sure-treated with Creosote, or with “WOLMAN 
SALTS” preservative when a clean treatment is 
desired. Pre-fabricated on specification. 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 
ALABAMA 


LOCKHART, 
A CROSSETT 


WATZEK GATES 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


New York Chicago 


Why FREE Samples? 


Simply because we are confident 


that you'll have less ends down; 
and less frequent traveler changes when you 
It costs you nothing to try them. 
write today. 


Travelers. 

Then 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY : 


better yarn, 
use Victor 


Fair en: 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W., 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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June 30, 1938 


Textile Chemists and Colorists Meet 
Myrtle Beach 


ITH golf bags, bathing suits, fishing tackle, and 

other paraphernalia for sports and amusements, 

approximately 350 members and guests of the 
Piedmont Section. of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists descended upon Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. on June 24th and 25th for the Annual Summer Out- 
ing of the Section, which was held at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel. 

As has been the custom in the past, the Outing was 
devoted almost exclusively to sport and amusement, with 
only a short business session of the officers to discuss 
plans for the Fall meeting, which is scheduled for Char- 
lotte, N. C. in the early Fall. 

W ith no formal program arranged for Friday, a large 
crowd of early arrivals played practice rounds of golf on 
the Ocean Forest Country Club course, fished, or enjoyed 
surf bathing. 

The annual golf tournament was held on Saturday, 
over one of the trickiest courses in the South (or perhaps 
the world), with scores ranging from surprisingly low on 


Dr. Raphael E. Rupp, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 
hairman 


J. W. Ivey, Mathieson Alkali 
Work, Charlotte, N. C. 
Secretary 


the part of those who were lucky enough to stay on the 
fairway all the way through to some scores that ap- 
proached the figures of the national debt on the part of 
those who happened to get lost in the numerous sand 
traps. One player, determined not to pick up, scored 17 
on one hole. 


Winners of the golf tournament were as follows: Low 
Gross, Cliff Meyers, Charlotte, N. C.; Low Net, H. W. 
Causey, Charlotte, N. C.; Blind Bogey, First, C. M. 
Butler, Hartsville, S. C.; Second, Carroll Martin, Cram- 
erton, N. C.; Third, W. N. Kline, Jr., Greenville, 5. C. 

A bridge tournament was held Saturday for the ladies, 
with the following winners: High score, Mrs. Graham 
McNair; Second high, Mrs. Hansie Forster; Low Score, 
Consolation, Mrs. H. L. Siever and 


Mrs. Grady Miller; 
Mrs. W. A. Pardue. | 

The annual banquet, hald Saturday evening in the 
beautiful dining room of the Ocean Forest, was attended 


by more than 300 guests, and was featured by a splendid 
floor show and some excellent dancing by two tiny misses 
in the amateur class. Dr. R. E. Rupp, chairman of the 
Section, presided and awarded handsome prizes to win- 


R. H. Souther, Proximity Mfg. 


Co., Greensbore, N. C 
Member Sectional Committee 


H. Grady Miller, 
Knitting Mills, 
Treasurer 


Elliott 
Hickory, N. C. 


ners of the golf and bridge tournaments, as noted above. 

Officers of the Peidmont Section, to whom much credit 
must go for the arrangement of the splendid meeting are: 
Chairman, Dr, Raphael E. Rupp, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C.; Vice-Chairman, Edgar R. Ford, Sayles-Biltmore 
Bleacheries, Biltmore, N. C.; Secretary, J. W. Ivey, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Treasurer, 
H. Grady Miller, Elliott Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C.; 
and A. Henry Gaede, National Nominating Committee. 
The Sectional Committee includes R. H. Souther, T. W. 
Church, Jr., R. D. Sloan, and H. O. Pierce. 

T. W. Church, Jr., was Summer Outing Committee 
Chairman, with the following assisting: Registration, 
H. Grady Miller; Banquet, Malcolm Mackenzie; Golf, 


A. Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
National Nominating Comm. 


R. H. Tuttle, Supt., Karastan 
Rug & Carpet Mill, 
Leaksville, N. C. 


A. G. McNair; Dance, H. O. Pierce: Bridge, Mrs. J. 
W. Ivey, Mrs. A. Henry Gaede, Mrs. R. E. Rupp, and 
Mrs. Hugh Puckett. 
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Chemists and Colorists Caught by Candid Camera 


J. E. Bolderson, Supt. Printing, Pacific Mills, Mrs. John L. McKee, Her Husband, Carbic J. W. Ivey, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
- | Lyman, 8. C.—R. E. Sumner, Calco Chemical Color & Chemical Co., Mrs. J, E. Bolderson, Charlotte; Hugh Puckett, American Cyanamid 
Co. Sarah Love & Chemical Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


Chas. B. Ordway, American Aniline. Products, F. H. Dobbins; Sam Hayes, Ciba Co., Inc., Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Whisnant, Stodghill & 
Charlotte, N. C.—G. D. Bryner, Knit Charlotte, N. C. Co., Concord, N. C 
Products Corp., Belmont, N. C. 
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P. G. Wear, Penick & Ford E. W. Kiumph, Onyx Oj] & Wyss Barker, National Aniline & P. C, Blackman, Jr., Rock Hill 
Atlanta, Ga. Chemical Co., Carlotte, N. C. Chem. Co., Charlotte, N. C. Printing & Finishing Co., 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


: 
Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
= 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 5 
330 West Adams Street, Chicago & 
: 
= 5 
CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Wellington, Sears Co. : 
3 = 93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
2 New Orleans San Francisco 
= 
= 
: 
 ##MERCHANDISING 
| 
: Joshua L. Baily & Co. : 
2 10-12 Thomas St. New York = 


For Fast Action : 


| Use 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Want Ads 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York—Demand for all types of cotton gray goods 
reached the highest point last week since March, 1937, 
as sales of print cloths alone were estimated at about 
85,000,000 yards, or 600 per cent of present weekly out- 


put. | 
Higher cotton prices, depletion of stocks in secondary 


channels and continued curtailment by mills were ac- 
corded high places among reasons for the upturn in de- 
mand. 

- Demand held up as the week advanced although buyers | 
showed signs of resisting higher prices. 

A number of price advances on various lines of finish- 
ed cotton goods were taking form during the latter part 
of the week. It is viewed as practically assured that dur- 
ing the course of the week a number of these potential 
changes will have taken effect. Contacts with buyers 
indicated they were being afforded opportunity to cover 
on whatever reasonable quantities they may require for 
nearby deliveries and into the not too distant future. 
This reverses what had ,threatened to be the marke 
trend during the course of recent weeks. Even the class- 
es of goods that had all they could do to hold their own 
were back in a period where buyers were more :mpressed 


with the possibilities of advances than expectant -of re- 


cessions, due to industrial psychology having taken an 
almost right about face in its attitude. There was con- 
fidence in the present set-up and in the immediate trade 
outlook. 

Mills moved heavy. amounts of sheetings and osna- 
burgs. Sales of combed goods were estimated at. more. 
than 200,000 pieces. Prices of most gray cloths showed 
a ¥¢ of a cent a yard advance on the week. 

Finished goods were also more active though sales were 
not so heavy as in gray goods. Converters moved large 
amounts of percales, denims, and various types of sea- 
sonable wash goods. Stocks showed a sharp decline from 
a month ago in practically all lines. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60. 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s - 
Tickings, 8-ounce . 

Brown sheetings, standard 934 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s _. 5 
Brows speeting, 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


M 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Figures that are nearly complete, 


for production, shipments and sales of single and ply | 


combed peeler yarn during May, and for the first five 
months of 1938, appear to show that spinners have kept 
themselves clear of unsold stock beyond the amount they 
had on hand at the first of the year, as during May they 
shipped out about 12 per cent more yarn than they pro- 
duced. This indicates that among the combed yarn mills 
the inventory position as of June 30th will be essentially 
sound and, in fact, in respect to some counts and types 
of yarn, later on there may be even a deficit at times, 


should prompt delivery demands converge on such de- 


scriptions. 

It also is indicated that among establishments consum- 
ing combed peeler sale yarn the June 30th inventory posi- 
tion will be such as to encourage new yarn orders on the 
first constructive development thereafter, as the consum- 
ing mills obviously are carrying little stock and many of 
them have about run through their existing contracts. 

That is, at the turn into the next quarter, the outlook 
will show some definite advantages both for spinners and 
combed yarn consumers, as compared with January Ist, 
in the relationship between supply and demand. Also 
from the standpoint of actual value of the yarn, the fur- 
ther 4 or 5 per cent loss which was added to the severe 
1937 liquidation, appears finally to have cotton quota- 
tions down to rock bottom. 

Protective buying for fall and early winter is said to 
have enlarged, and is being done at about the rates shown 
in the published lists. No large quantities are involved, 
but this business is going to the yarn mills whose product 
is preferred for various reasons, including that of main- 
tained quality. This is said to demonstrate that in their 
search for bargain prices, a good many customers still are 
unwilling to forego the use of standard yarns for the sake 
of saving a few hundred dollars. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 

24 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
1 

208 19 | Carpet Yarns 
Ti ‘ 

94 5-lb., 88, 3 and 
108 Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
15 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 
Warps 4-ply 17 
208 - 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply._..._... 1445 
24g 10s, 2 ,38 and 4-ply 
18 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins Southern Frame Cones 
10s 17% 10s -. 17 
12s 18 
l4s 18% 
20s 24s 2114 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
t! W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


makes good 
Humidifier Systems 
Better 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


COACHES 


ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 


Insure a cool, clean, restful trip at low cost 


PULLMAN CARS - DINING CARS 


Be comfortable in the safety of train travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent 


Room 4, Southern Railway Passenger Station 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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SUPERINTENDENT wants connection 
with yarn or plain weave mill. Age 
45. Have family. 30 years’ experience on 
colored mixed and novelties. I. C. 8. 
graduate. Have physical and mental 
qualities to produce results—unafraid 
of difficulties or temporary set-backs. 
Clean habits. Attentive to business. 
Want mill not getting satisfactory re- 
sults. A-1 references. Small salary. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Southerner,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Experiments With Reed 
Reported Successful 


Advice from Manchoukuo states 
that the investigations commenced 
some considerable time ago by the 
Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Co in- 
to the production of cellulose from 
reed grass are reported to have given 
excellent results, and to have solved 
the problem of sources of cellulose in 
the timberless regions of the Far East. 
The factory set up comparatively re- 
cently in Yingkow for large scale pro- 
duction of cellulose from reed grass 
provides a product containing it is 
said 93 per cent pure cellulose ,as 
compared with 88 per cent in U. S. 
A.) From this raw material the spin- 
ning mills of the Kanegafuchi concern 
are producing a 120 denier yarn of 
excellent quality. At present the 
Yingkow factory has a daily produc- 
tion of sixteen tons; this is to be 
raised shortly to twenty tons and at a 
later date to fifty tons. 


The raw material for cellulose pro- 
duction, namely, reed grass, is avail- 
able in the immediate vicinity to an 
emount of 100,000 tons annually. 
The cost of production of the reed 
grass cellulose amounts to 11 sen per 
pound, although it is expected that 
very shortly this will be reduced to 6 
or even 5 sen. The figure of 11 sen 
nevertheless provides a_ profitable 


basis of costing for the synthetic fibre | 


industry. The Kanegafuchi concern 
has put in hand the construction of a 
second cellulose factory at Gishu, the 
industrial center on the border be- 
tween Korea and Manchoukuo. An- 
other factory for the same purpose is 
to be set up in the vicinity of Tien- 
tisin by the Toyo Paper Company. 
This factory is to produce 18,000 tons 
of cellulose from reed grass and about 
40,000 tons of paper. 


Should these plans continue to 
show successful development then it 
is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that in the not too distant fu- 
ture reed grass wil ltake the place 
of Canadian and Scandinavian tim- 
ber as a raw material for cellulose. 
The supplies of reed grass are inex- 
haustible, and, provided the roots are 
not destroyed, the grass renews itself 
year by year. 
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Acme Steel Co. 


Page 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Alrose Chemical Co. 
American Blower Corp. 


American Casablancas Corp. 


American Coolair Corp. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 


American Moistening Co... 
American Paper Tube Co. .... 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 


Arnold Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 


Ashworth Bros. 


Bahnson Co. 
Baily. Joshua L. & Co. 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Bismark Hotel 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brookmire, Inc. 


Brown, David 
Butterworth & Sons ‘Co., 


Campbell, John & Co. 


Carter, Inc.. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chelsea Hotel 
Ciba Co., Ine. 


Clark Publishing Co. set 


Clinton Co. 
Commercial Credit Ce, 
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Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1109 &. Trade | Charlotte 


5 
| WANTED 
Experienced Superintendent for 
| small Braided Cod mill. Must know 

small Braided Cord mill. Must know 
| Address 


dyeing. ‘“Superintendent,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 


i PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office | 


Former 


POSITION WANTED as card grinder. 
Can fix other card room machinery, H 
& B and others. Clothe cards. Best of 
references. Go anywhere. Address ‘'C. 


G., care Textile Bulletin. 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 


ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 


people, products and profits. 


It must be considered as one of the 


essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON 
Ss. C. STIMSON 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


lL. L. BROWN 
886 Drewry St. 
AUaLla, Ga. 


F. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. SMITH 
$06 W. Lovell 8t. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Color Card Ass’n. Issues 
Sports Colors for Fali 


Twelve animated colors in woolens, 
highlighting the sports motif, have 
just been issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association to its members, it 
was announced recently. These spirit- 
ed shades will have new merchandis- 
ing appeal for the football season, as 
applied to sports coats and suits, 
dresses, knitwear, millinary and va- 
rious accessories. 

Forming a harmonious group on 
the first page .of the card are four 
smart colors comprising Honeytone, 
a rich yellowish beige, Amber Brown, 


light and golden in cast, Burnt 
Wheat, a lively burnished shade and 
Rustan, a glowing light copper. 


Four sprightly hues suggesting the 
cruise and travel theme are Sierra 
Green, a fresh mossy tone, Aloha 
Rose, a brilliant tropical shade in the 
American beauty range, Blulake, half 
blue and half green, and Desert Gold, 
a light gleaming tone. 


Dramatizing the football theme are 
four gay colors appropriately called 
Varsity Purple, Cheer Blue, Campus 
Green and Rally Red. In addition to 
their use for sportswear, these bright 
tones provide new combining shades 
with darker basic colors. 


23 
Meat Wrapping Process 
Opens New Market 

For Cotton 


A new process of wrapping calves 
and lambs in cotton cloth, with the 
expectation that it will eventually use 
20,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, or 
about 7,500,000 pounds of cotton 
each year, has been developed by 
Swift & Co., and was explained by 
Roderick V. Reid, Carolinas district 
manager for the organization, with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 


The company has been experiment- 
ing with the use of cotton as a wrap- 
per for its meat for more than a 
year. In 1937, said Mr. Reid, it used 
nearly 5,000 miles or more than 8,- 
000,000 yards of cotton cloth. Mr. 
Reid sees in this new use for the sta- 
ple so important to the Southern 
States a potential market for large 
amounts of cotton. | 


“Not only all human beings but 
also most animals are now a future 
market for wearing “cotton,” he de- 


clared. 


‘The development should be most 
important, he said, to the 13,000,000 
persons in the.South who depend on 
the growing, manufacture, and distri- 
bution of cotton for their livelihood. 
Southeastern livestock farmers, whose 
numbers are increasing rapidly, also 
have a vital stake in the new process 
because it means the most important 
advance in the merchandising of fresh 
meat in more than 50 years. The re- 
ward for livestock producers will 
come in the form of a larger demand, 
which means better returns for the 
producers, he explained. 


The process developed by the com- 
pany is a specially prepared cotton 
muslin used in combination with a 
“humidor” paper bag to protect the 
freshness of veal or lamb from the 
time the animal is dressed in the meat 
packing plant until it reaches the re- 
tail market, perhaps thousands of 
miles away. It has enabled the pack- 
ing company to skin the animal be- 
fore shipping it and to have it arrive 
at its destination as fresh and in as 
good condition as was the case before 
the cotton development when animals 
were shipped with their hides on. 


The company’s tests, said Mr. 
Reid, have shown the new cotton 
method offers a protection for house- 
wives through more sanitary hand- 
ling. And branding, heretofore im- 
possible because of the hide, makes it 
possible for the housewife to know 
what meat quality she is buying. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and repre sentatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. | 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F: H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 21385 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—C F’, 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. *}. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 FE. 
Gore Ave. Louisinna—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 902-905 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis: Sou, Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Mer. - Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., gee Electric Power Bldg., D. 5. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnatl, First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Rants Fe Bldg., E. Ww. Burbank, Mer. Houston, Tex.. Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer. New Orleans, ‘anal Bank Blidg.., 
F. Ww. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Riectric Bldg... C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., tailway Exchange Bide... 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pld,7.. Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, —_ 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg.; H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm 8St., Greensboro. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bildg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
2°01 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.; 310 Mutual) 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bildg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. ¢ ‘asablan- 
cas and J. Casalblancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative Ame ri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, M: iss. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il. Charoltte, N.C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T.. Bill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @4@ CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, ee N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; Ww. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Providence, R. Southern 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass.’ Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll, Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr... 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place; New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C:.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Gre enville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O.- Box. 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
tC CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.:; Clinton Sales Co., Ine., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blide., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913,. Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING AIR CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 


St., Atlanta, Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., !41!1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.. Roll Agents: ._Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, eR oe . J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, ee: Sas Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 


Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. 0. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


Asheville, N. C. 


>., Greenville, S. C., 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


&.. We Atainta, Ga., W:. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C, Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R: Vieira: Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A, Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804: Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R 
ille, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; 
nan, Ga. 


A. Howard, 
Tom Taylor, New- 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, N. C 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. 1., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte. N. C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Chur- 
lotte, N. C. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


ing. The R: 2. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C, 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ©. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., Charlotte, N. C., 


Sou. Office, 813 


Sou. Plants, 


1215 Johnston Blidg., ¢ 


Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H.' R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bildg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; PP. W: Black, Greenville, S: C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Megr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr. Louisville, Ky., B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. "Me Farlane, Megr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New ‘Orleans, La.; B..Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., lL A. Uhr, Megr.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; Greenville, Ss. . J. Hoore, 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Ine. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., tnc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 


1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


Gastonia, 


Mass. Sou. Reps., 
f Ralph 


C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, I la.; 
C, O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., age ayerce Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 


and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen 
Richmond, Va.; ) A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga,; Battey Machinery Cuo., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co. Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Knoxvlile, Tenn. : Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C; T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La:.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; Il W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Superior iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte; N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


and Broad Sts., 
214 Spring St.. 
2Zist St., Birmingham. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S.C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.;: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Oo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aegt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., on ee Ga. 
Warehouses—Ame rican Storage and Ware shouse Co., 505-513 


Cedar St., Charlotte, N..C.; Textile Warehouse Co. 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. ¢ 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte. | EOF 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
Textile Mill Sup- 
C.; Gastonia 


utors, Odell Mill Supply Co. 
ply Co., 


Greensboro, 
and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 


ad 


’ Charlotte, N. 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Cc. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., ‘High Point, 
N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 


Anderson, 


St., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, J 02 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 


Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Jas. E. Taylor, Box 2084, 


Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth Pat S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tee: 2. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


Sales 
N.E., Atlanta, 
Winston-Salem, N. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont .Ave., 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 


Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N.C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H, Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co. Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
¢.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky.. 


JACKSON LUMBER co., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Ler ,P. 0. Box 1383, Gree nville, S. C.; Luke J.. Castile, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. W ah 1115 S: 26th 
St., Birmingham, ‘Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
Pa. Sou. Rep., A. 


Lockhart, Ala. 


Philadel- 
Box 1083, Charlotte, 


inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
Henry Gaede, P. O. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. ¢ 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 
Sou, Rep., Taylor R. Durham, 
lotte, 


370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
First National Bank Bldg., Char- 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, 
E. W. Hollister, P..O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., 


Conn. 
B. More- 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Ly nchbureg, Va.;: Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. 
town, Ga.; C. E.. Elphick, 100 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.; Paul 
Baltimore, Md.; G. H. Small, 226 
Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providénce, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou: Agt.. C. D:. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. oni H. B. Atanta, Ga. 


Askew, Box 272, 
NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


292 Madison Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191,; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841] Plaza, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, =, 4 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, 


Stamford, Conn. 
Charlotte, 


inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


a 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OjiL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston- Salem, 
N. C.;: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, '88 Forsyth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnu®5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, Ss. C., H: P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
t.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, “ a Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. - Columbus. 
1038 Breadway; Nashville, 711. Church 8St.; 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.:; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 FE. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Proad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 

Va 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, ll. Sou, Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
Ia., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. FE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 20 BE. 21st St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas. Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poyvdras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St... 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.C. 
STALEY MFG, CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 


Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga... Wm. H. Randolph, Jr:, Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 


tanbure, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 


S. <2 . F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. 0. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta. Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ratph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou.. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville. 8: C.: D. J. Quillen, P. Box 443, Spartanburg, 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, .Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
tuff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 8S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, § 
(*.: Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prinee and Fraser Sts., George- 
town, S. C.: George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.: Lewis L. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
ltoom 303 Odd Fellows Blidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C., 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.: jregg 
ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N, G..: 
John FEF. Johnson, Box 743,. Nashville, Tenn.: Fischer Lime & 
(‘ement Co., 263 Walnut. St... Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard 
Products, Ine., 400 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.: Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bidg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave.. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., 
Chattanoega, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bidg., At- 


N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 
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lanta, Ga.; Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer. ; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, Foss, Tl, 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. x Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. FE. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Blidge., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bldg.., 
Greenville, S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. QO. Box 331, Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236- 240 Marietta St., 
1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 


Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gh Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 


Ave., Asheville, N. C:; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
Bt... Charlotte, Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, 
Gate City Paint Co., ‘110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, Rw E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N, C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Bason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field. W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 FE. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyneg 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., Wiliam W. Vaughan, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
(.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
bef Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc. 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8S: Cc. 


, 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WHITIN MACHINE mons, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 


Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. HF. Porcher and RK. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


a Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep., H, Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Repa.: C.:-C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
203. Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C.. 


WINDLE @ Co., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, Rf. IL. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Reps... C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, ice 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.., 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson = , and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


| 
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VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGER Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not. damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


*“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems | 


for Dyehouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


This is the ring that means 
Production UP— Cost DOWN 


More pounds per twister means less cost per pound—and 
that is one direct result of installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Auto-Lubricated rings. Their complete, automatic oil 
lubrication is giving mills substantially increased pro- 
duction on cotton and rayon work. They are also being 
used with good success on wool. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of: Spinning al Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


““Cetiten Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPpxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wu. C. Dopson, 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
| By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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The addition of the well known 


KNOWLTON & NEWTON 
Patented 


RETURN AIR CONDENSER 
lo its line of 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Knowlton & Newton Company, Inc., designers and builders 
of processing equipment for textile mills, take pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of the Whitin Machine Works as 
their licensed agent to make and sell the Knowlton and Newton 
Patented Return Air Condenser as associated with pickers. 
Knowlton & Newton Company will handle the napper end. 


4 


Patented in 1935, this splendid invention needs no introduction, | 
It is already operating in many mills. We soon realized that 
it was worthy of being handled in a broader selling field, such 
as that of the Whitin organization together with our own. No 
affiliation could be more pleasing to us. 


Records show that since the inception of the industry, attempts 
at home and abroad have been repeatedly made to cope with 
the problem of picker dust. Our condenser as it stands is the 
result of the process of elimination plus ingenuity. 


Completely subjugated, the picker dust collected by the con- 
denser drops from the device like sheets of cotton batting. 
Attached to the ceiling in any part of the room, the condenser 
quietly and efficiently does its work, requiring no attention. It 
is simple, clean cut, and withal inexpensive. One unit cares for 
one to nine picker fans. 


An identification mark of the Knowlton & Newton machine is 
the slowness with which the screen rotates. This action, origina! 


and unique with us, attracts much interest inasmuch as its move- 
ment is hardly discernable. 


We also have a small individual patented Return Air Condenser, 
to be attached to pickers, which takes care of each picker fan 
individually, confining the air within the picker. We recom- 
mend, however, the large single unit in preference to individual 


condensers. 
Lowell, Mass 
February 18, 1948. ew Lor 


Pres. & Treas 
KNOWLTON & NEWTON COMPANY, INC. 
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